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“Teller of wonderful stories, you see here Aesop, a Greek slave, among his 
friends in the forest.” 
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Over the dusty road travelled a yoke of oxen 
ponderously hauling a heavily laden wagon. When the 
wheels turned on their axles they set up a tremendous 
creaking. The ear-piercing screech nearly drove the 
driver frantic, and he screamed out, “Wagon, why on 
earth do you make all that clamor and fuss, when the 
oxen who are drawing all the weight are silent?” 


MORAL: He who cries“ioudest is often the least 
hurt. 
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THE HORSE AND THE 
STABLE BOY 





There was once a stable boy who was exception- 
ally mean and greedy. Instead of giving the chaff and 
oats which were provided for the horse to the animal, 
he was in the habit of stealing them and selling them 
in the village behind his master’s back. The money he 
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got he kept for himself. Nevertheless, he was busy 
all day grooming the horse, brushing and combing him 
until his coat shone. 

“If you really want me to look well,” said the 
horse to him one day, “why not give me more grain 
and less brushing?” 


MORAL: A man is not always honest who works 
hard. 


HE 





THE MONKEY AND THE 
CAMEL 


To amuse a great gathering of his animal friends 
a monkey got up to do a dance. His nimble feet and 
amusing antics brought forth a burst of applause and 
roars of laughter. Even the lion, king of all the 
beasts, forgot his dignity and rolled about on the 
ground in a frenzy of mirth. | 
Only one animal appeared to be bored by the 
monkey’s antics. That was the camel. “I see nothing 
funny in that exhibition,” she sniffed disdainfully. “In 
my opinion the performance is very crude and amateur- 
ish.” 
“Pooh!” cried the animals. ‘Suppose you show us 
what you can do.” 
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Realizing too late what she had committed her- 
self to, the camel shambled into the circle and was 
soon making herself utterly ridiculous by her awkward 
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and stumbling performance. The animals booed 
angrily, set upon her with clubs and claws, and eventu- 
ally drove her away into the desert. 


MORAL: Do not stretch your arm farther than 
your sleeve will reach. 
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THE ADVICE OF THE 
SWALLOW 





A swallow was sitting on a fence with some 
other birds watching a farmer sowing hemp seeds in 
his field. 

The swallow said, “You should be afraid of that 
farmer.” 
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“Why?” asked the other birds. 

“Because he is sowing hemp seeds,” replied the 
swallow. “Now listen carefully, if you value your 
lives. When he is gone go over the ground he has 
planted and pick up every seed. If you don’t do this 
you will be very sorry.” 

But, the foolish birds took no notice of the 
swallow and left the hemp seeds in the ground to grow. 
And, when the spring came the hemp shot up, and the 
farmer gathered it and made it into ropes from which 
he fashioned nets. With these nets some of the birds 
who had not listened to the swallow’s advice were 
caught. 


MORAL: Unless one destroys evil in the seed it 


grows up to destroy one. 
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THE MONKEY AND THE 
DOLPHIN 


Sailors have always been fond of taking animals 
with them on board ship to amuse them during their 
voyages. Now once there was a monkey taken aboard 
a ship voyaging in the Mediterranean, and it so hap- 
pened that off the coast of Greece they ran into a 
violent storm and were wrecked. 

The crew and passengers of the ship were 
thrown into the sea and had to swim ashore as well 
as they could. Amongst those in the water was the 
monkey. 

The poor animal, struggling to keep afloat, was 
seen by a dolphin, who mistook him for a man and 
went to help him. They headed for the shore near 
Piraeus, which is the harbour for Athens. 

Wishing to assist his passenger in finding his 
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way once he landed, the dolphin asked, “Are you an 
Athenian ?”’ 

“Oh, yes,” replied the monkey. “I belong to 
one of the best families of that city.” 

“Indeed,” said the dolphin, “that is good, for 
then, of course, you know Piraeus.” 

“T should say I do,” answered the monkey, pre- 
suming Piraeus must be the name of a leading Athenian 
citizen, “In fact, he’s one of my closest friends.”’ 
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The doJphin was disgusted by such an obvious 
untruth, and immediately: cived down to the bottom of 
the sea, leaving the monkey to get along as best he 
could. 

MORAL: To pretend to be what one is not is a 
sure way of ending up in deep water. 
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THE FROGS DESIRING 
A KING 


The happiest creatures in the world were once 
the frogs who lived in the marshes, and splashed and 
jumped all day in the water with never a care. Yet, 
some of them were not content to remain with this 
easy-going life. They thought they ought to have a 
king to rule over frog-land and watch their behaviour. 
So they decided to appoint one. 

Jupiter, chief Roman god, was very amused by 
the frogs’ decision. He threw a log into the marshes, 
which landed with such a splash that it sent the frogs 
scampering away for safety. But, after a little while 
one frog, more daring than the rest, encouraged his 
friends to approach the fallen piece cf wood. In no 
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time at all the frogs, growing braver and braver, 
climbed all over the log Jupiter had sent. 

Not satisfied with the tame ruler Jupiter had 
given them, they asked again for a king. “We want a 
real one,’”’ they cried, “one who will rule over us 
firmly.” Jupiter, by now, was getting cross with the 
silly frogs and their complaints. 

Next he sent a stork, who began to gobble up 
the frogs as fast as he could. The frightened creatures 
sent Mercury, the gods’ messenger, to ask Jupiter to 
have mercy on them. 
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“You may tell the frogs,” said Jupiter frigidly, 
“that they asked for what they got. They wanted to 
have a king. Now they must make the best of what 
they've got.” | 


MORAL: Leave well alone. 
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THE MILLER, HIS SON 
AND THEIR DONKEY 


One day a miller and his son were on their way 
to a local fair to sell their donkey. On the way they 
met a group of girls coming back from the town 
laughing and chattering. 

“Look!” cried one girl. ‘Look at those foolish 
people, trudging along the road on foot when they 
could be riding!” 

The man then lifted the boy on to the donkey, 
and they continued towards the town. Presently they 
came upon a group of elderly men in deep conversa- 
tion. “Look there!” cried one of the old men. “There’s 
an example of what I’ve been saying. Nobody pays 
any respect to old age these days. See that idle youth 
riding, while his poor old father has to walk. Down | 
you lazy boy, and let your father have a rest for a 
change.” 
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The son dismounted and the miller climbed on 
the donkey’s back. And they went on until they came 
to a group of women and children. 

“Why, shame upon you, you shiftless man!” 
they cried. “How dare you ride when that poor little 
boy can hardly keep up with you!’ The poor miller, 
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only wishing to please everyone, took up his son to 
ride with him. 

But, as they came to the edge of the village, a 
townsman cried out, “I’ve a very good mind to report 
you to the authorities. How dare you overload that 
poor beast in such a way! You great big hulking brutes 
should be walking. You are far more able to carry 
the donkey than he is to carry you.” 

So the good-natured miller and his son dis- 
mounted, tied the donkey’s legs together, slung him on 
a pole, and proceeded to market carrying the donkey. 
This was such an amusing sight to the townspeople 
that crowds gathered to laugh and jeer. 

The poor donkey, terrified by the noise, started 
to struggle in an attempt to free himself. He slipped 
off the pole, and fell over a bridge into the river below 
and was drowned. 


MORAL: You please none if you attempt to 
please everyone. 
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THE HOUSE DOG AND 
THE WOLF 


One bright, moonlight night, a lean, half- 
starved wolf whose ribs showed through his skin, hap- 
pened to meet a fat, well-cared for house dog. They 
spoke a few words to each other and then the wolf 
asked: 

“How do you manage, my cousin, to look so 
healthy and happy? I hunt all the time, but I can 
scarcely find enough food to keep,me from starving 
altogether.” 

“It’s the wild life you lead, cousin wolf,” an- 
swered the dog. “Why don’t you work like I do?” 

“I'd be glad to work,” said the wolf, “if only I 
could find a job.” 

“Oh, that’s simple,” replied the dog. “Come 
along with me to my master’s house. You'll be able to 
help me keep the robbers away at night.” 
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“I'd like nothing better,” agreed the wolf. “I’m 
having a very hard time of it living in the forest. I can 
think of no greater happiness than having a roof over 
my head and plenty of food to eat.” 

“Good,” said the dog, ‘‘follow me.” 

They set off together, but as they went the wolf 
noticed a scar on the dog’s neck. He asked him what 
had caused it. 

“Oh, that,’’ answered the dog, “that’s nothing. 
My collar was a bit tight and made that mark, the collar 
to which my chain is fastened—’’ 
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“Chain!” exclaimed the wolf. “Don’t tell me 
you're chained up and not allowed to go where you 
want?” 

“Well, not always,” the dog replied, rather 
ashamed to admit the fact. “My master, you see, thinks 
I’m fierce, and so ‘.c chains me up in the daytime, but 
I go just where I like at night. Actually it suits every- 
one, for I get plenty of sleep by day, and am able to 
watch better by night. And all the family loves me. 
My master feeds me off his own plate, and the servants 
are always giving me food. But stop, where are you 
going?” 

The wolf, however, was already well on his way 
back to the forest. 

“Good-night,” he called out. “You are welcome 
to your good food—and your chain—my poor friend. 
For myself I’d rather have my freedom than your fat.” 


MORAL: Better to be hungry and free than well 


fed and a slave. 
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THE FARMER AND THE 
SNAKE 





Returning from market one freezingly cold win- 
ter’s day a farmer found a snake lying half dead from 
exposure by the roadside. Feeling sorry for the creature 
he placed it within his coat in an effort to warm it. 
Then he hurried home and put the serpent down on 
the hearth where a big fire was burning. 

The children watched it with wide-eyed interest 
and were glad to see it slowly return to life. But, as 
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one of them knelt down to stroke the snake it raised 
its head, darted out its fangs, and would have struck 
the child to death, had not the farmer seized a mat- 
lock, and, with one stroke, cut the serpent in two. 


MORAL: Gratitude is not to be expected from the 
wicked. 
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THE FARMER AND THE 
NIGHTINGALE 


One summer’s night, after a long day’s work, 
a farmer went to bed, but he could not sleep because 
of the glorious singing of a nightingale in the forest. 
He enjoyed the bird’s song so much that he decided to 
set a trap and capture it. 

When he had caught the bird, the farmer said, 
“Now, my beautiful creature, I shall put you in a 
hanging cage so you may sing for me every night.” 

The poor bird answered, “Nightingales never 
sing in a cage. If you keep me imprisoned I shall 
become sick and die, and then you will never hear my 
song again.” 

“In that case,” said the farmer, “I might as 
well eat you. I’ve heard that nightingales make tasty 
pie. 


Please,” begged the bird, “don’t kill me. If 
29 





only you'll allow me to go free I promise to tell you 
three great truths which will be of far greater value to 
you than the meat of my poor body.” 

“Very well,” agreed the farmer, and he freed 
the nightingale, who flew glady up on to the branch of 
a tree. 

“Stop, wait a minute,” called out the farmer, 
“what about the three great truths you promised to 


tell me?”’ 
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The nightingale sang happily for a few seconds, 
and then said, ‘The first is, never believe the promise 
of a prisoner; the second, always hold on to what you 
have; the third, never grieve over what you have lost 
forever.” 

And so saying, the nightingale flew away. 


MORAL: A bird in the hand is worth two in the 
bush. 
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THE TRAVELLERS AND 
THE BEAR 


Before two men set off to travel in a wild and 
lonely part of the country they promised one another 
that, should any danger overtake them, they would 
stand by each other until death. 

They had not gone far when a bear rushed out 
of some bushes and charged straight at the travellers. 
One of the men took to a tree and hurriedly scrambled 
up into the branches. The other, seeing he had no time 
for flight, flung himself prostrate on the ground pre- 
tending to be dead. 

As he lay there holding his breath, the bear 
came up and began sniffing and smelling, putting his 
muzzle close against the man’s ear. Then, at last, with 
a growl of rage he took himself off, for a bear will not 
touch a dead body. 

When the animal was safely gone the man in 
the tree slid to the ground and rather shamefacedly 
approached his friend. 
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The Oak and The Reed 
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The Old Woman and The Physician 
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“Well, old chap,” he said, “that was a close 
shave. By the way, wasn’t the bear saying something to 
you? I saw him putting his mouth close to your ear.’’ 

“Why,” retorted the other, gazing straight into 
his companion’s eye, ‘I don’t mind telling you what he 
said. He just told me that the next time I go travelling 
in dangerous country I should not put any faith in 
the word of a cowardly knave like you.” 


MORAL: Don't trust a friend who is liable to 


desert you when trouble comes along. 
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THE HARE AND THE 
TORTOISE 





In the animal world there once lived a silly hare 
who was always boasting about his ability to run fast. 
He singled out the tortoise and teased him for being so 
very, very slow. 

“Fancy,” the hare would say, “It takes you a 
whole day to cover a distance I could run in an hour.” 

At last the tortoise, tired of being teased, chal- 
lenged the boastful hare to a race. 
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“You must be joking,” said the hare. “You 
know perfectly well you could never catch me!” 

“I’m sick to death of your everlasting boasting,” 
retorted the tortoise. ‘‘Now come along and prove that 
you are right.” 

So all the other animals agreed to referee the 
race. For a starter the fox was chosen, and soon the 
race began. The hare got away to a flying start and 
in the first minute bounded out of sight. The tortoise 
plodded along slowly behind. 

But, after a minute or so the hare got tired of 
not being able to mock the tortoise, so he waited for 
him to catch up. He waited for so long that the sun 
made him tired, and he murmured to himself, ‘“There’s 
tons of time. I'll take a short nap while I wait.” Then 
the hare stretched out, closed his eyes and fell asleep. 

While the hare slept the tortoise plodded on. 
He passed the deeply sleeping hare, and was nearing 
the finishing line when the hare awoke with a start. 
But, it was too late to save the race. Much humiliated, 
he slunk away while all the animals at the finishing 
line declared the tortoise the winner. 


MORAL: Slow and sure wins the race. 
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THE LION AND THE 
DOLPHIN 


The lion, king of the beasts, was stalking majes- 
tically beside the sea one fine day when he saw a 
dolphin sunning himself on the surface of the water. 

“Hi! there, my friend,” roared the lion. ‘This 
is a lucky meeting, I must say. I have waited for a 
long time hoping that you and I might form a partner- 
ship. I am the king of the beasts and you are the king 
of the fishes. What should be more natural than that 
we should prove strong and powerful allies?” 

“There is a great deal in what you say,” agreed 
the dolphin. 

Soon afterwards, the lion came again to the sea- 
shore, where he was challenged to a fight by a wild 
bull. When the fight was going against the lion he 
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called to his friend the dolphin for aid. Unfortunately, 
although the dolphin wanted to help, he was unable 
to come out of the sea to join in the fight. At last, 
when the wild bull had been put to flight, the lion 
attacked the dolphin angrily. 

“You're a fine ally,” he roared, “I could have 
lost my life and you wouldn’t have lifted a fin to aid 
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me. 
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“It isn’t my fault,” retorted the dolphin, “blame 
nature, which made me strong in the sea but helpless 
on dry land.” 


MORAL: When you choose an ally consider their 


power as well as their willingness to help. 
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THE LION AND THE 
MOUSE 


One day a lion was lying asleep in his lair when 
a little mouse chanced to run across one of his paws 
and his nose. Awakened from his sleep, the lion in 
anger smacked his paw down on the little beast, thus 
imprisoning him. He was about to finish him off 
altogether when the mouse begged for mercy. 

“Please,” he squeaked, “don’t kill me. If you 
let me go this time, King of the Animals, I'll never 
forget it. Who knows but one day I may be able to 
do you a service in return.” 

The lion was much amused at the little mouse 
suggesting he may one day be able to help him, the 
greatest of all beasts. He smiled kindly and let the 
mouse run away free. 
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Now, it happened, a few days later, that the 
lion was out hunting in the forest. As he crashed 
through the trees and undergrowth, he suddenly found 
himself entangled in the mesh of a net which had 
been set there by some men to catch him. He struggled 
all he could but was unable to free himself. The great 
king of the animals let out a terrific roar which made 
the trees of the forest shake. Everyone heard. it, even 
the little mouse, who immediately recognised it as the 
voice of the lion who had been kind to him. As swiftly 
as he could he ran through the trees to where the 
great beast lay. 
_ “Your Majesty,” he squeaked, “you only smiled 
when I said one day I might be able to help you. Well, 





here I am now to do you a service in return for the 
kindness you did me.” 

Straight away the mouse set to work, and before 
long he had nibbled through the ropes which im- 
prisoned the lion, and he was able to crawl out to 
freedom. 


MORAL: Do not ignore the worth of the least 


among you. 





THE FATHER AND HIS 
TWO DAUGHTERS 


There was a man who had two daughters. One 
was given in marriage to a gardener and the other to 
a potter. When the weddings were over the daughters 
left their father’s home and went to live with their 
husbands. 

The following spring the father visited the 
daughter who had married the gardener. “How is 
everything with you, daughter?” he asked. 

“Very well, indeed,’’ she answered. “We have 
everything we need. I have only one wish, and that 
is that we have a heavy shower of rain to water all our 
growing plants.” 
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Later the father visited the daughter who had 
married the potter. 

“How is everything with you, daughter?” he 
asked. 

“There is not a thing we want,” she replied. 
“My only hope is that this fine weather and hot sun 
may last until all our tiles are baked.”’ 

“Alas,” said the father, “if you must have fine 
weather and your sister must have rain, what am I to 


pray for?” 


MORAL: You can’t please everyone. 
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THE MULE 
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A mule who had no work to do began, after 
spending a few days frisking round the paddock, to 
fancy himself as a runner. 
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‘‘My mother was a famous race horse,” he said 
to himself. “I bet I can run just as fast as she could.” 

And to prove what he said was true, he set off 
at what he thought was a brisk pace towards the barn. 

Not so long afterwards the animal’s owner had 
to go to the village in a hurry. Jumping on the mule’s 
back he began to beat the animal and urge him to 
increase his speed. At last the mule, panting for breath, 
said, “My mother may have been a race horse, but my 
father was only a jackass!” 


MORAL: Every truth has two sides. 





THE BUNDLE OF STICKS 


A wise farmer was greatly distressed because 
his sons were always quarrelling with one another. He 
tried in vain to reconcile them by pointing out how 
foolish they were. Then one day he called them to his 
room. Before him lay a bundle of sticks which he had 
tied together in a fagot. 

Each son in turn was told to take up the fagot 
and break it in two. They all tried, but tried in vain. 
Then, when he had untied the bundle, the father gave 
his sons the sticks to break one by one. This, of course, 
they did easily. 

Then the father said, ‘‘My sons, by this test you 
can see that as long as you remain united, you are 
strong enough to resist all your enemies. Once you 
quarrel and become separated, then you are destroyed.” 


MORAL: Unity is strength. 
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THE ANGLER AND THE 
LITTLE FISH 


A man had been fishing in a stream for a long 
while without catching anything. All at once he felt 
a tug at his line and pulled in a small fish. 

He was removing the hook from the mouth of 
his catch when the fish spoke to him. 

“Kind sir,” he said, ‘‘let me go, for I am so little 
and would hardly be enough for a meal for you. If 
only you will throw me back in the stream you can 
come and catch me later on when I am much bigger 
and fatter.” 

But the fisherman would not listen to him. 

‘Oh, no,” he answered. ‘I have you now, but if 
I let you go, when I come back you will only say 
‘catch me if you can’.” 
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MORAL: A man in a tight corner makes many 
promises. 
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THE THREE TRADESMEN 


About to attack a certain city, some soldiers 
brought weapons and arranged their forces for the 
attack. Inside the city walls the defenders held a coun- 
cil of war to decide the best method of holding the 
city. 

The first to speak was a bricklayer. ‘“‘Gentle- 
men,” said he, ‘‘it is my opinion that the best material 
for defence is brick,’ and he sat down. 

Then up got a carpenter. “I beg to differ. The 
material which will best serve our desperate needs is 
wood. Let timber be our defence.’ And he sat down. 

Last of all a tanner rose to his feet. ‘My 
friends,” he cried, “when you have all had your say, 
let me remind you there is nothing in the whole world 
like leather as a means of defence.’ And he, too, sat 
down. 
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MORAL: It is often difficult to see beyond one’s 


own nose. 
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THE HAWK AND THE 
PIGEONS 





For a long time a hawk had been watching a 
flock of pigeons, but every time he swooped down to 
try and catch them they flew away and reached the 
safety of their cote just in time. This made the wily 
hawk think the birds must see his shadow so he waited 
for a cloudy day. But still all his attempts were unsuc- 
cessful. 

At last the hawk, who was by now very hungry, 
decided to use guile instead of direct attack. He 
perched on a dead tree close by and said to the pigeons, 
“You foolish pigeons, why do you continue to live in 
constant fear and anxiety? Make me your king and | 
will patrol the sky and see that you are safe from any 
attack that is made upon you.” 

The silly birds, believing the hawk’s ,interest in 
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their safety was genuine, immediately appointed him 
to the throne as their king and protector. But, as soon 
as he was king the wicked hawk ordered that a pigeon 
should be provided every day for his dinner. 


MORAL: Those who willingly put themselves 


under the power of a tyrant deserve whatever fate 


has in store for them. 








THE 


There was a great rivalry between the animals 
of the forest as to which could produce the largest 
litter. Some, ashamed, admitted having only two, while 
others loudly boasted of litters amounting to a dozen. 

At last it was decided to consult the lioness. 

“How many cubs do you have at a time?” the 
animals asked the queenly lioness. 


“One,” said she sternly, ‘‘but that one is a lion!” 
MORAL: It’s quality not quantity that counts. 
D9 


MERCURY AND THE 
CARVER 


Once upon a time Mercury, the messenger of 
the gods and the special protector of all shop-keepers 
and merchants, thought he would find out how highly 
he was regarded by men. 

He disguised himself as a mortal and went into 
the shop of a man who carved figures of the gods. He 
looked at all the statues and then asked the carver 
how much he was charging for one of Jupiter, the chief 
of the gods. 

“Oh, that,’ said the carver, ‘it’s not a very 
popular line, I'll let you have it for three pence.” 

“And what about this?’’ enquired Mercury, 
pointing to a statue of Juno, queen of the gods. 

“She’s a little more expensive,’ answered the 
carver. 
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Then Mercury saw an image of himself. He 
was certain this would be of great value as he was so 
important. 





“You have a very fine statue of Mercury here,” 
he said. “How much is it?”’ 

“TH tell you what I'll do,” answered the carver. 
“T'll make a bargain with you. If you buy the other 
two at the price I said I'll throw that one in for 
nothing.” 


MORAL: He who looks for flattery is often told 
the truth. 
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THE HORSE AND THE 
STAG 


One day when animals roamed wild in the 
forest, a terrible quarrel arose between the horse and 
a stag. The horse came to the hunter and begged him 
to take his side in the argument. 

The hunter agreed, but said, “On one condition. 
You must permit me to place this iron bit in your 
mouth and saddle on your back while we punish the 
stag.” 

The horse agreed, and soon the man had him 
bridled and saddled. The hunter sprang into the 
saddle, and soon the stag was put to flight. When all 
was over the horse said, “Now, please take the saddle 
off my back, and bit out of my mouth, for I sha’nt need 
your help any longer.” 
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“Not likely, my fine horse friend,” retorted the 
hunter, “I have you under my bit and spur, and from 
this day on you shall remain the slave of man.” 


MORAL: One’s liberty is far too high a price to 


pay for vengeance. 
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THE LARK AND HER 
YOUNG ONES 


While she went to look for food, a lark, who 
had her nest of young ones in a wheat field, had to 
leave them every day. When the wheat was nearly ripe 
the mother bird, expecting the arrival of the reapers, 
told the baby larks to report to her all the news they 
heard in her absence. 

One day, while she was absent, the farmer came 
to inspect his crop. “It is time,” he told his son, ‘“‘that 
our grain was cut. Go, tell our neighbours to come 
early tomorrow to help us reap.” 

When the mother lark returned, the baby birds 
related what they had heard, and begged her to move 
them to a safer place. ““There’s plenty of time,’’ she 
replied. “If friend farmer waits for his neighbours to 
help him, there’s no danger of the wheat being har- 
vested tomorow.” 
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The following day the farmer came again, and, 
finding the crop dead-ripe and no harvesting done, 
called to his son, ““We must not lose a moment. We 
cannot depend upon the neighbours, we must call in all 
our relatives. You run and tell all your uncles and 
cousins. Tell them to be here bright and early tomor- 
row morning to harvest the crop.” 

In terror the baby larks reported this to their 
mother when she returned. ‘Don’t be frightened, little 
ones,”’ she said, “Don’t let that worry you. The rela- 
tives won't come, for they’ve harvesting of their own 
to do. But, listen carefully to what he says next time, 
and be sure to let me know.” 





The following day the farmer came as before, 
and, seeing that the grain was almost bursting, and 
still nothing done, called to his son, “We can’t wait 
for our neighbours and relatives a minute longer. Go 
and sharpen our sickles right away, and at dawn to- 
morrow we'll get to work and harvest the wheat to- 
gether.” 

When the young larks related this to their 
mother she cried, “Now it is time for us to be off. If 
the farmer has made up his mind to do the work him- 
self, then the grain will be cut.” So the mother lark 
moved her nest, and the following day the farmer and 
his son came with their sickles and harvested the crop. 


MORAL: If you want anything done well, do it 
yourself. 





JUPITER AND THE BEE 


Once upon a time there was a hardworking bee 
who had stored her combs full with honey. One day 
she decided to fly up to heaven and make an offering of 
her store to Jupiter. The god was so pleased with her 
gift that he promised the bee she should have whatever 
her heart desired. 

“Oh, great Jupiter, my maker and my master,”’ 
she exclaimed, “I beg of you, give me a sting, so that 
when anyone approaches my hive to take the honey, I 
may kill him on the spot.” 

Jupiter was surprised and angry to hear such a 
bloodthirsty request from so humble a creature. “Your 
prayer shall not be granted in exactly the way you 
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wish,” he answered sternly. “But you shall have your 
sting. Whenever you attack anyone taking away your 





honey, the wound shall be fatal as you desire. But it 
shall be fatal to you, for your life will go with your 
sting.” 


MORAL: He who prays against his neighbor 
brings trouble on himself. 
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THE WOLF AND THE GOAT 


As he walked at the foot of a high cliff, a wolf 
saw a goat far above him feeding at its edge. 

He called up to the other animal, “Friend goat, 
aren’t you afraid you'll get dizzy and fall over the 
cliff ?”’ 

The goat gave him no answer but went on 
feeding. 

After a while the wolf called out once more. 
“It’s very windy up there, isn’t it? You're so high you 
have no shelter at all.” 

Still the goat went on eating without replying 
to the wolf. 

The wolf made another attempt to bring the 
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soat down. “The grass here is far lusher and there's 
more of it,” he shouted. “You surely can’t find much 
( eat up there.” 
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At last the goat replied. ‘‘Is it my dinner, friend 
wolf, you are worrying about, or your own?” he asked. 


MORAL: Beware of one who is over-solicitous of 


your comfort. 
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THE EAGLE AND THE 
ARROW 


An eagle was floating gently across the sky when 
he was seen by a huntsman, who immediately put an 
arrow in his bow and sent it speeding towards the bird. 
The arrow found its mark and the eagle fell to the 
ground, mortally wounded. As he lay dying he saw 
that the arrow buried in his body was fitted with one 
of his own feathers. 


MORAL: Man often supplies his enemy with the 
means of his own destruction. 
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THE DONKEY AND THE 
LAP DOG 


There were once a donkey and a lap dog who 
both belonged to the same master. The donkey lived 
in a stable where he was well cared for, given plenty 
to eat, and not overworked, although he was kept busy 
during the day hauling wood or working at turning 
the mill. 

But the little lap dog did no work at all. He 
spent his time playing games and frolicking about. He 
was always near his master and was so great a pet that 
he was allowed to lie on his master’s lap in the even- 
ings. When the donkey saw how favoured the dog was 
he began to feel sorry for himself. It made him jealous 
to see the little animal having such an easy life and 
being so spoiled. 

The foolish donkey believed that if he were 
only to behave in the same fashion as the dog then he 
would be treated in the same way by his master. So 
one day he broke his halter and galloped into the 
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house where his master was eating his dinner. He gam- 
bolled about, swishing his tail from side to side, and 
trying to copy the antics of the little lap dog. Soon 
the dinner table was upset and all the dishes smashed. 
Even then the donkey did not stop, but attempted to 
climb on his master’s lap, pawing at him with his 
heavy, shod feet. 
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The servants heard the noise and rushed into the 
room. They saw their master was in danger of being 
trampled to death by the donkey, and picked up sticks 
and stones with which they beat the foolish animal. 
So badly was he hurt that he was never able to get up 
again. 


MORAL: To be content with what one has is 


better than desiring those things for which one is 


not suited. 
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THE FOX WITHOUT A 
TAIL 


One day the fox caught his bushy tail in a 
trap. When he realized it was a question of his life 
or his tail he decided to abandon his tail. He felt him- 
self disgraced, however, and for a long time did not 
go near his friends lest they should laugh at him. 

Then, one day, it occurred to him that he could 
make the best of a bad bargain. He called together a 
meeting of all the foxes, and cunningly suggested that 
they, too, should get rid of their tails. 

“You have no idea,” he declared enthusiastic- 
ally, “the amount of ease and freedom I am enjoying. 
I can’t think why I put up with this wretched tail for 
so long. I would never have believed it if I hadn’t tried 
it for myself. When you come to consider it, friends, 
a tail is really a useless and clumsy appendage. It is 
a mystery how we have endured it for so long. My 
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advice to all of you is to enjoy this new freedom and 
get rid of your tails this very minute.” 

As he finished, a wise old fox came forward and 
said, “There isn’t one of us who doesn't believe you 
found it convenient to cut off your tail, but we are not 
convinced that you would advise us to part with ours 
if there was some chance of you recovering your own.” 


MORAL: Misery loves company. 
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THE HORSE AND THE 
LION 


Once there was a very hungry lion who had 
not been able to find any food for a long while. He 
was sitting by the roadside when a fine, fat horse came 
trotting past. The lion’s mouth watered as he thought 
what a wonderful dinner the horse would make if only 
he could catch him. 

The lion, therefore, thought up a plan to trick 
the horse. He let the story go about that he had become 
a wonderful doctor who could heal any animal’s sick- 
ness. 

A few days later the horse, pretending that he 
had a thorn in one hoof, came to the lion’s den for 
help. The lion smiled to himself, this was just the 
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opportunity he had been waiting for. He asked the 
horse to raise his hoof so he could make an examina- 
tion. In the manner of a doctor he bent his head as 
though intending to examine the injury. 





Just as he was ready to spring, the horse let go 
with his upraised hoof. There was a sickening thud as 
the hoof met the lion’s nose. The last thing the lion 
remembered was a whinny of laughter as the horse 
galloped away towards the forest. 


MORAL: The best laid schemes of tricksters often 


come back on themselves. 
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THE WOLF AND THE 
CRANE 


One day while eating a poor animal which he 
had killed, a wolf got a small bone in his throat. The 
pain was terrific and the wolf ran up and down begging 
every animal he saw to come to his aid. None of the 
animals, however, felt much sympathy for the wolf, 
for as one of them said, ‘“‘That bone which is stuck in 
the wolf’s throat might just as well be one of ours.” 

Eventually the unhappy wolf ran into a crane. 
“T'll give you anything you ask,’ he whined, “if you 
will help me extricate this bone from my throat.” 

The crane, moved by his pleading and promises 
of great reward, poked her long neck down the wolf's 
throat and drew out the bone. She then asked for her 
reward. 
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“Reward?” growled the wolf, showing all his 
teeth. “Of all the ungrateful birds. I have allowed 
you to live to tell your grandchildren that you once 
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put your head down a wolf’s mouth without having it 
bitten off, and then you have the audacity to ask for 
a reward. Get along with you before I change my 
mind!”’ 


MORAL: Those who live on expectations are 
bound to be disappointed. 
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THE HEN AND THE FOX 


Out looking for a late supper one evening a 
fox came to a henhouse, through the door of which 
he could see a hen safely out of reach on the highest 
perch. 

This, thought the wily fox, was the time to use 
a little diplomacy. So he sat down and gave some 
anxious thought as to the best method of obtaining his 
supper. 

Presently he called out, in a worried kind of 
voice, “Welcome, there, friend, I haven’t seen you 
round much of late. I was told you had been ill, and 
I’ve been worrying about you. My goodness, you do 
look sick, too, you're as pale as a ghost. If you will 
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step down here I'll take your pulse, and examine your 
tongue. I fear you're in for a long spell of illness.’’ 
“Never have you spoken a truer word, Mr. 
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Fox,” replied the hen. “It will have to be a long spell, 
for I am in such a state right now that if I were to 
climb down to where you are standing, I’m afraid it 
would be the death of me!”’ | 


MORAL: Beware of insincere flattery. 





THE MOUSE AND THE 
WEASEL 


There was once a very hungry mouse who had 
had nothing to eat for days. As he was almost despair- 
ing of ever finding food he came upon a basket of 
grain. Although he was weak from starvation he 
managed to find his way into the basket through a 
tiny hole. 

Once inside the mouse ate his fill and went on 
eating until he could not hold another grain. Then he 
decided to go home. But, unfortunately, he had dined 
so well that he found he could not escape from the 
basket through the little hole by which he had entered. 
He was much too fat. 

The poor little mouse sat down and wept. He 
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made so much noise with his squeaking that a weasel 
came to see what was the matter. 

“Stop your crying, friend mouse,’ said the 
weasel. ‘There is only one thing for you to do now 
and that is to fast until you are as thin again as you 
were when you entered the basket. Then you will be 
able to get out once more.” 





MORAL: Don’t try to take away more than you 
can carry. 
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THE DONKEY EATING 
THISTLES 





Harvest time had come and the farmer and his 
reapers were all out in the paddock. At mid-day the 
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servants loaded the donkey with good things to eat and 
drink and sent him to the paddock. On the way, the 
animal noticed some lovely thistles growing in the road 
and, being hungry, he began to eat. As he chewed 
slowly and happily, he thought to himself, “Greedy 
people would think themselves lucky to be amidst such 
a variety of good things to eat as I am carrying. But, 
for me, this bitter, prickly thistle is more delicious and 
appetising than the most richly spread banquet.” 


MORAL: What is meat to one man may be poison 
to another. 
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THE EAGLE AND THE 
CROW 


As a crow sat on the branch of a tree one day 
he saw an eagle swoop down from a high rock and 
carry off a lamb which was grazing beside its mother. 

“That’s an easy way to get a meal,” thought the 
crow. “I think I'll have a try at it.” 

He looked round and saw a fat old ram in the 
paddock below. Beating his wings as furiously as he 
could in the way he had seen the eagle do, he dived 
downwards with all the force he could muster, thinking 
to carry off the ram for his dinner. 

His claws fastened in the wool of the ram, and 
he tried to rise, but nothing happened. It is unlikely 
the ram would even have known he was there if the 
crow had not made so much ado trying to free his 
claws from the entangling wool. 
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The noise of the crow’s squawking was heard 
by the shepherd, who ran to see what was the matter. 
He quickly caught the crow and, having clipped his 
wings, gave him to his children as a pet. 


MORAL: More than wings are needed to be an 
eagle. 
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- THE CROW AND THE 
PITCHER 





So thirsty that he could not even caw, a crow 
one day came upon a pitcher which had once been full 
of water. The crow poked his beak in and found 
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that a little of the liquid was left. Try as he might, he 
could not reach far enough in to drink the water. First 
he tried to break the pitcher, then to tip it over, but 
his strength was not equal to such a feat. 

About to give up in despair a sudden thought 
came to him. He picked up a small pebble and dropped 
it into the pitcher. Then he dropped several more. He 
did this until the water mounted to the brim. Then, 
perching himself upon the handle, the crow drank and 
drank until his thirst was quenched. 


MORAL: Necessity is the mother of invention. 





THE FOX AND THE 
HEDGEHOG 





There was once a fox whose tail had been 
accidentally caught in a prickly bush which held him 
as tightly as if he had been a prisoner in a trap. It was 
not long before hundreds of mosquitoes, seeing he 
could not move, settled all over his body and began to 
enjoy a good meal. He could not even brush them off 
with his tail as it was so firmly held. 

A hedgehog who was passing by saw the trouble 
the fox was in and offered to help him. 

‘Friend fox,’’ he said, “you are indeed in an 
unhappy position. Shall I assist you by driving off these 
horrible, bloodsucking mosquitoes ?”’ 

The hedgehog was much surprised when the fox 
replied: “No, thank you, kind friend. Please do not 
disturb them.” 

“But why not?’ asked the well-intentioned 
hedgehog. 
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“Well, it’s like this,’ said the fox, “these mos- 
quitoes you now see on me have drunk almost their 
fill of blood. If you drive them off a new lot of hungry 
ones will come and before long I shall not have a drop 
of blood left in my body.” 





MORAL: A thief in real need steals more than 


one who has plenty. 
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THE TREES AND THE AXE 


Once a woodman went into a forest bearing an 
axe without a handle. For a while he sat down under 
a tree looking round him sorrowfully. 

“What's the matter, my friend?” asked a kindly 
oak tree. 

“I have no handle for my axe,’ 
man. “Any old bit of wood would do for the purpose.” 

The trees round about him discussed the matter, 
and then offered him a piece of strong wood from 
the ash tree for his handle. 

The man gladly accepted the offer, but no sooner 
had he fitted the handle into the axe, than he began 
to fell trees on all sides, chopping down many of the 
finest in the forest. 

The kindly old oak, as he sadly watched what 
was happening, said to the cedar in a whisper, “If 
only we had not sacrified some of the ash tree to cheer 
the woodman we might all have stood here happily for 


answered the 


years yet.” 


MORAL: Only the foolish give their enemies the 


means to destroy them. 
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“The Trees and the Axe.” 
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“The Lion, the Bear, and the Fox.” 


THE LION, THE BEAR 
AND THE FOX 


A lion and a bear found the carcass of a fawn. 
Both were very hungry, and both wanted to eat the 
dead animal. Presently they began to fight, and the 
contest was hard, long and savage. When both of 
them were half blinded and nearly dead, and lay gasp- 
ing on the ground too weak to touch the fawn a fox 
wandered by. 

Seeing the helpless condition of the two beasts, 
the cheeky fox stepped nimbly between them, seized 
the carcass over which they had fought, and without 
even a ‘thank you,” dragged it away to his Jair. 


MORAL: Only fools fight to exhaustion, while a 


rogue runs off with the dinner. 
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THE DONKEY CARRYING 
SALT 


A merchant, who owned a donkey, heard that 
salt could be had cheaply at the seaside, so he took 
his donkey with him and went to buy some. Being 
greedy he loaded the poor animal with more than he 
could really carry and started for home. On the way, as 
they were crossing a river, the donkey slipped and fell 
with his load into the water below. The salt immedi- 
ately melted, and the donkey scrambled to the bank 
with nothing to carry on his back. 

The merchant was not put off by this accident, 
but decided to try once more. A second time he set off 
for the seaside, where he loaded the donkey even more 
heavily. On their way home they again crossed the 
river into which the animal had fallen before by acci- 
dent. This time he fell into the water on purpose. As 
before the salt was melted and the donkey lost his load. 
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Now the merchant was very cross, and started 
to think of a way by which he could cure the donkey 
of his tricks. On the next trip to the seaside he loaded 
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him with sponges. When the river was reached the 
animal once more fell into it, but this time the sponges 
soaked up the water and the load instead of becoming 
lighter was more than doubled, so that it was all the 
donkey could do to stagger home with it. 


MORAL: Don’t try the same trick twice. 
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THE VAIN CROW 





Once a crow, who was very conceited about his 
own worth, found some peacock feathers lying on the 
ground. He stuck these amongst his own black ones 
and began to strut proudly about. The other crows he 
ignored altogether as not being fit society for him. 

Wearing his borrowed finery he went off ta seek 
a flock of peacocks. He found them walking in dig- 
nified fashion across a lawn, and tried to join them. 
The peacocks, however, immediately recognised him 
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for what he was and all fell on him, stripping him of 
his peacock’s plumage and biting him savagely with 
their strong beaks. 

In a sorry state, the crow found his way back to 
his former companions and tried to become one of them 
again. The other crows, remembering how rude he 
had been, would have nothing’ to do with him, and 
decided to turn him out of the flock altogether. 

As he sadly went away one of the crows called 
after him, ‘In future be content with what nature has 
given you, so that you will not again earn the contempt 
of your equals and punishment from your superiors.” 


MORAL: Borrowed plumes do not give happiness. 
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THE TORTOISE AND THE 
EAGLE 





The tortoise is today one of the most contented 
of all animals, but this was not always so. There was 
a time when he longed with all his heart to fly. He 
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would watch the birds wheeling in the sky and wish 
he could soar in the air with them. 

One day he called out to the noble eagle hover- 
ing overhead, ‘‘My friend, you are the best flier of all 
the birds. Teach me to fly and I will bring you all the 
treasures of the sea.” 

Said the eagle, “My friend, you are asking the 
impossible. To begin with, you have no wings, and, in 
the second place, nature never intended that you should 
fly.” 

But the tortoise kept beseeching the eagle to 
show him, promising greater and greater rewards, until 
at last the eagle agreed to do his best. Instructing the 
tortoise to hang on to his feathers he flew high up into 
the sky. Then he shook himself and cried to the tor- 
toise, “Away you go. Start flying.” 

The terrified tortoise, however, dropped like a 
stone and was dashed to pieces on the earth below. 


MORAL: Vanity brings its own punishment. 
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THE FISHERMAN AND 
HIS PIPES 





A certain fisherman found as much pleasure in 
playing the bagpipes as he did in fishing. One day he 
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sat down by the river and began to play happily. He 
hoped that the fish, hearing his piping, would dance 
out of the water on to the bank. 

As they seemed to take no notice of his music, 
the fisherman put down his pipes and cast his net into 
the water. Soon he drew it out again full of fish, 
which leapt and danced like silver streaks in its meshes. 

The fisherman looked at them reproachfully. 
“None of your dancing,” he said. “You wouldn’t dance 
when | played to you, so I won't have your dancing 


now. 


MORAL: There are times and seasons for all 
things. 





THE FOX AND THE 
GRAPES 


A fox was once very hungry and thirsty. He 
found his way into a vineyard where sun-ripened grapes 
hung on a trellis looking very inviting, but too high 
up for him to reach. He took a run and a jump, 
snapped at the nearest branch, but missed. 

Again and again he tried, only to fail each time. 
At last, worn out with his efforts, he backed away, mur- 
muring, “Well, I never really wanted those grapes, 
anyway. I’m sure they’re sour, and probably have 
worms, too.” 


MORAL: A fool despises what he cannot obtain. 
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THE FARMER AND THE 
STORK 
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Tired of having his newly planted grain stolen 





by cranes, a farmer one day set a net in his field. When 
he went to inspect his haul he discovered a stork 
included with the other birds. 


“Sir,” begged the stork, “don’t kill me. I am 


not like those greedy cranes who eat up your corn. I 
am a good and religious bird. I take care of my old 
parents. I—" 
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“All that you say may be true,” retorted the 
farmer, cutting him short, ‘‘but all I know is that you 
have been caught with those stealing my crop. I am 
afraid you will have to suffer the same fate as they.”’ 


MORAL: A man is judged by the company he 
keeps. 
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THE DOG INVITED TO 
SUPPER 


Having prepared a great banquet a man one 
day asked his best friend to supper. That very same 
day the man’s dog met the dog belonging to the 
invited guest and said, “Come along, too, and have 
supper with us tonight.” 

The other dog was delighted, and, as he stood 
watching the food being brought from the kitchen, he 
licked his chops and murmured, “This is a lucky break! 
I shall eat my fill tonight, for who knows whether I'll 
get anything tomorrow.” 

Then he wagged his tail and gave his friend a 
‘sly look. But, the tail wagging attracted the attention 
of the cook, who, realizing he was a strange dog, seized 
him by the legs and threw him out of the window. 

When he reached the ground he ran off yelping 
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down the street. Whereupon the neighbours’ dogs 
scampered up to him, and .asked how he’d enjoyed his 
supper. “To tell the truth,’”’ retorted the dog, ‘‘we had 
so much to drink I don’t even know which way I got 
out of the house.” ° 


MORAL: They who enter by the back door may 


expect to be thrown out of the window. 
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THE LION IN LOVE 


Once upon a time a lion fell in love with a 
woodman’s lovely daughter and went to ask for the 
girl’s hand in marriage. The father, you may be sure, 
was not altogether pleased with the animal’s offer and 
he refused the honour of so dangerous an alliance. 

The lion then threatened the girl’s parents with 
his royal anger. The poor woodman did not know 
what to do. At last he said, ‘“We are very flattered by 
your offer of marriage. But, the truth of the matter is 
our child is very delicate, and her mother and I fear 
you may do her some injury. Would you consent to 
having your claws removed and teeth extracted before 
the marriage ceremony takes place, your majesty?” 

The lion was deeply in love and he gave his 
consent. But, when he came to the woodman’s cottage 
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to claim the girl, the father, no longer frightened of 


the tamed and disarmed king of beasts, seized a stout 


stick and drove the poor animal away. 
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MORAL: Love will tame even the wildest animal. 
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THE THIEF AND THE BOY 


As a boy was playing by a well curb he saw a 
thief coming towards him. The child immediately 
began to cry. His sobs could be heard for a mile or 
more away. When the boy’s grief had abated some- 
what, the thief said, ‘Why all the tears, my little 
friend?” 

‘Oh, dear; oh, dear,’ cried the child. “I was 
playing with my lovely silver mug, but the string broke 
ind it fell down the well.” | 

“TH get it,” said the thief. Tossing off his 
clothes he let himself down into the well. He meant 
o recover the valuable mug and keep it for himself. 

Down, down, down he went. The water grew 
‘older and colder, but the man couldn't find the mug— 
for the simple reason that there wasn't a mug there. 
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At last the thief began to realize that the boy, recognis- 
ing him as a thief, had sent him down into the well to 
get him out of the way. 

Laboriously he climbed out of the well, shiver- 
ing with cold. When he reached the top again both 
the boy and the thief’s clothes were gone. 


MORAL: He who tries to trick his neighbor ends 
up by tricking himeelf. 
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THE HEDGE AND THE 
VINEYARD 


Once there was a foolish young man who had 
inherited his father’s estate. When the funeral was 
over he ordered his servants to cut down all of the 
hedges around the vineyard. They tried to dissuade 
their new master from his purpose, but he only shouted: 
“Why should the hedges not be grubbed up? They 
bear no grapes and yield no harvest. They fill up good 
land which should be planted with vines. Grub them 
up at once and burn them.” 

So the hedges were torn down and the vineyard 
left open to the ravages of man and beast. It was not 
long before the vines were all destroyed. In this man- 
ner the foolish fellow learned, when it was too late, 
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that while it is true one cannot gather grapes from 
brambles, yet it is as important to protect one’s vine- 
yard as to possess it. 


MORAL: Even the apparently useless has _ its 





THE OLD WOMAN AND 
THE PHYSICIAN 


An old woman, who had lost her sight, sent 
for a doctor. 

“You are well known as a clever physician,’’ she 
said, ‘‘so I should like to strike a bargain with you. If 
you cure my blindness I will give you a very good 
reward, but if, within a reasonable time, you fail and 
my sickness still remains, then you shall receive 
nothing.” 

The doctor, seeing that the old woman was well 
off and had many possessions, agreed to the bargain. 
He called regularly and pretended to treat the woman’s 
eyes, meanwhile, bit by bit, he was carrying off all her 
belongings. 

After a while, the cause of the woman’s blind- 
ness disappeared, and she found her sight again. There- 
upon the physician asked for the fee which had been 
arranged. She, however, discovered that nearly all of 
her possessions had disappeared since the doctor first 
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visited her, and so she kept putting him off with ex- 
cuses. At length he became impatient and had her 
taken to court. 
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When called upon for her defence, the old 
woman said: “What this doctor says is true enough. 
I promised to give him his fee if my blindness were 
cured, but nothing if my sight did not return. Now, 
then, he says that I am cured, but it cannot be true. 
For before my blindness I could see all sorts of furni- 
ture and goods in my house, but now I cannot see a 
single stick, yet he tells me that he has restored my 
sight!”’ 


MORAL: He who plays a trick must be prepared 
to have the tables turned on him. 
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THE MILKMAID AND HER 
PAIL 


One day a milkmaid was on her way to market 
to sell her milk which she carried in a pail on her 
head. As she went along she planned what she would 
do with the money she would receive for the sale. 

“TI! buy some hens,” she thought, “and they'll 
lay eggs which I'll sell to the minister's wife. With the 
money I get for the eggs I'll buy myself a new dress 
and some ribbons. I'll have a green dress, for green 
looks best on me. In my new dress I'll go to the fair, 
where all the young men will want to dance with me. 
I'll pretend, though, that I don’t see them, and when 
they press me too much I'll toss my head proudly like 
this.’ 

The milkmaid tossed her head te show how she 
would treat the young men, but, as she did so, the pail 
fell to the ground, spilling all the milk. This was the 
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end to all the things she had planned, and all she had 
left was an empty pail and the knowledge she would be 
scolded for her carelessness when she reached home. 


MORAL: Don’t count your chickens before 
they’re hatched. 
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THE MISER 


Because the responsibility of guarding his 
numerous possessions worried him excessively, a miser 
one day sold all his property and converted it into 
an enormous lump of gold. He buried the nugget in 
the garden, near the fence, and every day he went to 
see how it was faring, and gloat over its size and value. 

The miser’s peculiar behaviour roused the curio- 
sity of the town burglar. Peeping at the rich man from 
behind some bushes, the thief saw the miser place the 
gold back in a hole and cover it. As soon as the miser 
had gone in doors, the burglar dug up the nugget and 
ran away with it. 

Next day, when the miser came to.gloat again, 
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he found nothing but an empty hole. He tore his hair, 

stormed and wept, and so loud were his lamentations 

that a neighbour came to see what was the matter. 
When he heard the cause of the trouble he said 





soothingly, “You are very foolish to upset yourself so 
over something that you had buried in the ground. 
Take a stone, pretend it is gold, and put it in a hole. 
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You never intended to use the nugget, anyway. It will 
do you just as much good to fondle a lump of granite 
as a lump of gold.” | | 


MORAL: The true value of money is not in its 
possession but in its use. 
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THE TRUMPETER TAKEN 
PRISONER 


A rash trumpeter once went too close to the 
enemy lines and was immediately captured. 

“Spare me, kind sirs, I beg of you,” he beseeched 
his captors. ‘Do not kill me. I do not fight. I have 
never taken a life. I do not even carry a weapon as 
you can see, except this harmless trumpet, which I blow 
on now and then.” : 

“All the more reason why you should die,” 
retorted one of his captors. “While you, yourself, have 
not the courage to fight you stir up others to do battle, 
and to take the lives of our comrades.” 


MORAL: He who incites to strife is worse than he 
who takes part in it. 
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“The Trumpeter Taken Prisoner.” 
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“The Bald Knight.” 


THE BALD KNIGHT 


Staring in the mirror one day a knight saw that 
he was growing old. His hair no longer grew thickly 
on his head; indeed he saw he had become almost bald. 
To hide this imperfection he ordered a wig to be made. 

One day the knight went riding to the hounds 
accompanied by his friends. He was clad in his gayest 
clothes, and over his naked head he wore his brand 
new wig. Unfortunately, a gust of wind took off the 
knight’s toupee, exposing his baldness, much to the 
amusement of his companions. He laughed as loudly 
as any of them, saying, “How was it to be expected | 
should keep someone else’s hair on my head, when my 
own would not stay there?” 


MORAL: Pride is often but the prologue of shame. 
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JUPITER, NEPTUNE, 
MINERVA AND MOMUS 


A long, long time ago, when the world was still 
young, Jupiter, Neptune and Minerva used to spend 
a lot of time arguing as to which of them could make 
the most perfect thing. Finally it was agreed they 
would have a contest, with Momus (the god of raillery 
who had not yet been banished from Olympus), to 
decide which creation had the greatest worth. 
| Jupiter designed a man; Neptune made a bull; 
and Minerva constructed a house. Momus then arrived 
to judge the competition. First he found faults with 
Neptune’s bull because he said his horns were above 
his eyes and he could not see when he gored with them. 
Then he found fault with the man because he said 
there was no window in his breast so that all might see 
his inward thoughts and feelings. And, lastly, he found 
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fault with the house because he said it was not pro- 
vided with wheels that would enable the inhabitants 
to move away from unpleasant neighbours. 


MORAL: It is only permissible to criticize the 
works of others when you haye done some good 
thing yourself. 
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THE COUNTRY MOUSE 
AND THE TOWN MOUSE 


A town mouse was one day invited to visit his 
friend in the country. Though rather frugal by nature 
the country mouse did all in his power to do honour 
to his friend. He produced everything he had in his 
larder—peas, barley, cheese parings and nuts—so that 
he might please the delicate palate of his city-bred 
friend. 

The town mouse, though, looked down his nose 
at the rough country food. ‘“‘How can you endure the 
boredom and food of the country?” he said with his 
nose in the air. ‘Surely you can’t prefer these lonely 
woods and paddocks to the city? A mouse doesn’t live 
forever. Come up to town with me and I'll show you 
how to live.” 

At last the country mouse decided to go for a 
visit with his friend, and the mice set forth together. 
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It was dark when they crept stealthily into the city, 
and midnight before they arrived at the big house in 
which the town mouse lived. 

The first thing the country mouse saw was the 
remains of a lavish feast set out on a table. The city 
mouse now turned host, and ran back and fore supply- 
ing all his visitor’s desires. He pressed upon the coun- 
try mouse dish after dish of delectable food. The 
visitor could hardly believe his own good fortune. 

But, just as he was beginning really to enjoy 
himself, there was a loud noise of barking and growling 
outside the door. 

“Whatever is that?” whispered the country 
mouse. } 





“That is only the master’s dogs,” retorted the 
town mouse. 

“Only!” cried the visitor in dismay. “I can’t say 
I enjoy that music while I eat my food.” 

As he spoke the door burst open and a party of 
revellers, together with two enormous dogs, rushed into’ 
the room. The mice jumped from the table and hid 
in a corner. At last, when all was quiet, the country 
mouse stole out from his hiding place, and, saying 
good-bye to his friend, whispered, “If you like this 
fine way of living it’s all right, but I prefer my barley 
bread and security to your dainty food eaten in fear 
and terror.” 


MORAL: A crust eaten in peace is better than a 
banquet eaten in fear. — 
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THE DONKEY AND HIS 
DRIVER. 


One day a farmer was on his way to town 
driving a donkey along before him. The beast bore no 
burden and ambled along at his own slow gait. Sud- 
denly he thought it would be a good idea to leave the 
road and make for the edge of a precipice which bor- 
dered the highway. 

Just as he was about to topple over the edge the 
farmer ran and, seizing him by the tail, tried with all 
his skill to pull him back to safety. The donkey wil- 
fully resisted, struggling in the opposite direction. The 
farmer, seeing that he was about to be pulled over the 
precipice along with the stubborn animal, let go his 
hold. As the donkey went hurtling downwards his 
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master called after him, “Well, you silly creature, if 
you will be master, you will have to continue on alone.” 


MORAL: A wilful beast must go his own way. 





THE BOY BATHING 


On a warm day in early spring, a boy was walk- 
ing by the bank of a river. He could not resist the 
temptation to take off his clothes and plunge in for the 
first swim of the season. But the water was colder 
and deeper than he had thought it. The boy was on 
the point of sinking when he caught sight of a man 
strolling along the bank. 

“Help!” Help!” cried the boy. “I’m drowning. 
Save me!” 

But the man did not plunge in immediately to 
rescue the boy. Instead he called out: “You silly lad; 
don’t you know this ts not the time of the year to go 
bathing? What would your mother say if she knew 
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you were in the river? I’ve a good mind to report you 
to the authorities. Whatever were you thinking ef—” 

“Oh, save me now, sit,” interrupted the drown- 
ing boy, “and read me the lecture afterward!” 


MORAL: There is a time and place for everything. 
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THE RAVEN AND THE 
SWAN 


The raven, although he enjoyed a comfortable 
livelihood picking up scraps, once became dissatisfied 
with his lot. He was particularly unhappy whenever he 
saw the swan floating gracefully on a nearby pool. 

“What makes that swan so white and beautt- 
ful?” he wondered. “Is it that the water has magic 
qualities to turn feathers from black to white?” 

So the foolish raven left his comfortable home 
in exchange for the pools and streams. There he 
washed and plumed his feathers, but it was all no use. 
They stayed as black as ever, and before long he died 
from lack of his usual food. 


MORAL: A change of scene does not change one’s 
character. 
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THE STAG IN THE COW 
STALL 


To escape the close pursuit of a pack of hounds 
a stag sought shelter in a farm stable. Shaking with 
fright he slunk into an empty cow bail where he at- 
tempted to hide himself under some straw. Only his 
horns could be seen. It was dark in the stable and, 
when the hunters came and asked if the farmer’s boy 
had seen the stag, he looked everywhere but could not 
see anything. 

Then the stag took courage, and thought that 
with the coming of night he might escape. 

“I wouldn’t count on that,’ said a cow in a 
nearby stall. “When the farmer has finished his supper 
he will come round to see that all is safe for the night. 
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Then I fear for your safety, because the farmer has eyes 
in the back of his head.” 

As the cow finished speaking the farmer entered 
the stable. Pointing to the mound in the straw he said 
to the boy, “What are those two funny things showing 
through the straw?” And, when the boy came to look 
he discovered the stag and it was captured. 


MORAL: There is no eye like the master’s. 
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THE BOASTING 
TRAVELLER 


When a young man, who had been travelling 
in foreign lands, returned to his home city, he boasted 
to his friends and acquaintances of the great things he 
had done in the places he had visited. 

“When I was in Rhodes,” he exclaimed, sticking 
out his chest, ‘I made the most exceptional leap the 
local inhabitants had ever seen. I have witnesses to 
prove it, too.” 

At last his hearers grew weary of his boastings, 
and one of them said, ‘“These doings of yours in Rhodes 
may all be true, but you can save yourself breath by 
doing a similar leap right now, instead of merely talk- 
ing about it.”’ 


MORAL: He who does a thing well does not need 
to boast. 
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THE OAK AND THE REED 


For over a hundred years a proud oak had 
grown on the bank of a river, withstanding the buffet- 
ing of the winds. Then one day there came a violent 
storm. The great oak fell with a crash into the flooded 
stream and was carried down toward the sea. 

In time it came to rest on the shore where some 
reeds were growing. The tree was amazed to see them 
still standing upright. 

‘However did you manage to weather that ter- 
rible storm?” he asked. “I have withstood countless 
storms but this one was too much for me.” 

“That is the point,” replied the reed. “All these 
years you have pitted your great strength against the 
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wind. You were too proud and stubborn ‘o yield a 
little. I, on the other hafid, knowing my own weakness, 
bend and let the wind blow over me, and do not try 
to resist it. The harder the wind blows the more I 
bend, so here I am still.” 


MORAL: It is better to bend than to — 
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THE FIGHTING COCKS 
AND THE EAGLE 


There were once two young fighting cocks 
engaged in fierce battle to see which of them would be 
champion of the fowlyard. At last the one which was 
beaten crept into a corner to hide his wounds and 
brood over his disgrace. 

Meanwhile the winner of the conflict flapped his 
wings and crowed loudly. Then he flew up to the 
roof of the house and continued showing off so that 
everyone would be sure to know he was the conqueror. 
At that moment an eagle, sailing by overhead, saw the 
crowing cock. Swooping down he seized him in his 
talons and carried him off for dinner. A little later the 
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defeated cock came out from his hiding place and took 
possession of the fowlyard over which the two had 
fought. 


MORAL: Pride goes before a fall. 
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THE LION AND THE 
DONKEY GO HUNTING 


Once the lion, who is the greatest of all hunters, 
felt tired of seeking his prey, so he made an arrange- 
ment with the donkey by which they should hunt to- 
gether. It was decided they should go to a ¢ave 
inhabited by wild goats where the lion would wait 
outside. The donkey was to enter the cave and make 
such a horrifying noise by braying and kicking that 
the goats would run out in terror right into the lion’s 
clutches. 
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The whole idea worked out just as the two 
animals had planned. The lion was easily able to catch 
several goats, from whose flesh he made an excellent 
meal. Tired out after his repast, he stretched himself | 
on the ground to sleep. 

But the donkey wanted to make sure that his 
part in the capture was fully appreciated, so he came 
up to the drowsing lion and said, “That was a pretty 
good job I did, wasn’t it? I gave those goats the worst 
fright of their lives. What did you think of the noise 
I made? Wasn't it marvellous?” 
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“Yes,” answered the lion dreamily. “In fact, if 
I hadn’t known you to be only a donkey, I believe I'd 
have been frightened myself.” 


MORAL: Boasters are only laughed at in the end. 
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THE STAG AT THE POOL 





One fine, sunny day a stag came to a pool for 
a drink. As he gazed down into the clear water he 
admired with pride his own noble reflection. 

“Indeed, I’m very good-looking,”’ he said to 
himself. “What handsome antlers I have! But what 
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a pity my legs are so thin and my feet so small. If 
nature had really been kind to me she would have 
given me legs and feet to match my stately crown.” 

As he thought thus his nostrils, sensing the ap- 
proach of hunters, began to twitch. A moment later 
an arrow sped past him. With one leap he was away, 
and soon he was safe in the forest, borne there by 
the legs and feet he had so much despised. 

Once away from danger he began to consider 
his appearance again. He could think of nothing else, 
so that without noticing where he was going, he walked 
into a thicket of brambly bushes, where his antlers, 
which he admired so much, caught fast. They were 
so entangled that try as hard as he could he was unable 
to free them. Just then the hunters came in sight. This 
time their arrow found its mark. 

As the stag lay dying, he gasped out, “I can 
see, now it is too late, that my own foolish vanity 
brought me to this end.” 


MORAL: Often one despises those things which 


are of most use. 
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THE FOX AND THE STORK 


A fox once asked a stork to dine with him, 
which the stork agreed to do. Now the fox loved to 
play practical jokes, and on this occasion prepared 
nothing for dianer but some very thin soup, which he 
had served in a shallow bowl. It was easy for the fox 
to lap up the soup, but the stork, with her long bill, 
was unable to eat even a mouthful and had to go 
home hungry. 

As she was leaving the fox said he was sorry 
she had not eaten much, and feared that the soup had 
not been flavoured to her liking. 

“There is no need to apologise,’”’ friend fox,” 
replied the stork. “I' have passed a most interesting 
evening. Won't you please dine with me a week from 
today ?”” 
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After a week had passed the fox arrived at the 
stork’s house, and his hostess had the dinner brought 
in. When it was served the visitor saw to his dismay 
that the food was in a long-necked, narrow bottle. 
The stork was able to eat the meal easily by thrusting 
her long bill down the bottle’s neck, but all the fox 
could do was to lick round the sides. 





When the fox said good-bye, trying to be as 
polite as he could, the stork replied, with a half- 
suppressed smile, “I trust you don’t expect an apology 
for the dinner.” 


MORAL: Many go out for others’ wool and come 
back. shorn themselves. 





THE HORSE AND THE 
LADEN DONKEY 


A man once owned a horse and a donkey which 
he used as beasts of burden. He had a habit, though, 
of loading the donkey so much that he could hardly 
walk, while the horse was allowed to prance along with 
little on his back. 

One day as the two animals walked along the 
road together, the donkey, who was not feeling well, 
said to the horse, ‘“Would you be so kind as to take 
part of the load from my back? I feel terribly ill, but 
if only you carry your fair share I'll soon be well again. 
The weight is just about killirsg me.” 

“Indeed I won't,” laughed the horse, kicking his 
heels high in the air. “Don’t worry me with your 
troubles.” 
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The poor donkey staggered on a little further, 
and then suddenly dropped down dead. 

At that moment the master come in sight and 
saw what happened. Immediately he took the load 
from the donkey’s back and put it on the horse, and 
then added the body of the dead beast. 

As the horse staggered forward with the heavy 
load, he said, ‘‘Alas, now I am paid out for being sel- 
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fish. Because I refused to take my fair share of the 
burden I have now to carry it all as well as the dead 


body of the poor donkey.” 


MORAL: Unkindness has its own punishment. 





THE TWO POTS 





During a flood two pots, one earthenware and 
one of brass, were being washed along in a river. The 
brass pot begged his companion to remain close by his 
side, so that he could protect him. 

“You mean well,’’ retorted the earthen pot, ‘‘but 
that is just what I fear. If you will only keép your 
distance I shall be able to float in safety. But, should 
we come too close, whether you strike me, or I strike 
you, I am certain I shall get the worst of it.” 


MORAL: Avoid too powerful neighbours. 
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THE SHEPHERD AND 
THE SEA 


When the grazing became poor in the hills, a 
shepherd moved his flock down near the sea shore 
where the mists kept the grass fresh and green. As 
he watched his sheep he loved to look out over the 
tranquil sea, so smooth and calm and unending. Daily 
he became more and more eager to sail away over the 
peaceful expanse of blue water. 

So the shepherd sold his flock, for which he 
received a good price as they were fat and well cared 
for. With the money he bought a cargo of dates which 
he loaded on a ship and set sail for another port. Before 
he had gone far, however, the sky became dark and a 
storm arose. The boat was driven upon the rocks and 
wrecked, and his cargo of dates and everything he 
owned was lost in the sea. It was only by the greatest 
of luck that the one-time shepherd was himself rescued. 
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Not long after this unhappy experience, he was 
sitting sadly on the shore looking out to sea (which 
now was calm and smooth once more), when one of 
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his friends came up to him. “I see you are admiring 
the ocean,” said the friend. “How beautiful and peace- 
ful it is. Could any sight be more inviting!” 

“Be careful, my good fellow,” replied the shep- 
herd, “of that smooth surface. It is only looking out 
for your dates.” 


MORAL: Do not trust in him who appears to be 
‘a saint. 
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THE GNAT AND THE BULL 





A silly gnat was for some time buzzing about 
the head of a bull. At last he settled himself on one of 
the bull’s horns. 

“Forgive me, Mr. Bull,” he said, “if I am incon- 
veniencing you. If my weight is-too great for you, 
please say so, and I'll go away.” 

“Oh, don’t worry about that,’’ answered the 
bull. ‘It is all the same to me whether you go or stay. 
To tell the truth, I wasn’t even aware you were there.” 


MORAL: The smaller the mind the greater the 


vanity. 
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THE FOX AND THE CROW 


Once upon a time there was a crow who, having 
stolen a piece of cheese, flew off toward the top of a 
tall tree where she hoped to enjoy a delightful meal. 
A cunning fox saw what had happened and said to 
himself, “If I plan this right I shall have some tasty 
cheese for my supper.” | 

Sitting under the tree the fox began to speak 
politely. “Good day, Mistress Mine,” he said. “How 
really beautiful you are looking this morning. Your 
wings ,are so glossy, your breast is like that of an 
eagle’s! And your claws—oh, I beg your pardon, talons 
I mean—they are as strong as steel. I have not heard 
you sing, but I’m sure you can surpass any other bird.” 

The silly crow was quite overcome by all this 
flattery. She thought every word of it was true, and 
flapped her wings to show her pleasure. She was par- 
ticularly delighted by what the fox had said about 
her voice, for she had sometimes been told it was rather 
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raucous. In her pleasure, and determined to show the 
fox what a really lovely voice she had, she opened wide 
her mouth. 
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Down dropped the piece of cheese. The wily 
fox snatched itt up before it even touched the ground, 
and, as he trotted off with his prize, he gave this bit of 
advice to the silly crow: “Next time someone praises 
your beauty, be sure to hold your tongue, Mistress 
Crow!” 


MORAL: Flatterers are not to be trusted. 
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HERCULES AND THE 
WAGONER 


Once a lazy wagoner was driving his cart along 
a muddy road, when the wheels became bogged so 
fast in the clay that the horses could no longer pull 
the load. 

He got down, but made no effort to free the 
cart from the mud. Instead he began to pray for Her- 
cules, the god of strength, to come and help him out 
of his trouble. 

Hercules, however, was annoyed by the man’s 
helplessness, and called down from heaven: ‘Get up 
from your knees, lazybones, and put your shoulder to 
the wheel.” 


MORAL: The gods help them that help 


themselves. 
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THE FROG AND THE OX 


After a harrowing experience down in the 
swampy meadow, some little frogs came hopping home 
to relate their adventure. 

“Oh, papa,” piped up one small frog, panting 
for breath, “we have just observed the most terrifying 
monster in the world. He was enormous, with horns 
on top of his head, and great long tail and hoofs—” 

“Silly child, that wasn’t a monster. That was 
an ox, replied father frog. “He isn’t really so enor- 
mous. If I put my whole mind to it I could make 
myself just as big as that ox. Just you watch me!” And 
the old frog blew himself up. “Was he as big as I am 
now?” he asked, holding his breath with great difh- 
culty. 
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“Oh, papa, much, much bigger,” breathed the 
little frogs. 

Again the father frog blew himself up, and 
asked his children if the ox could be as big as he. 

“Bigger, papa, a great, great deal bigger,” came 
the chorus from the frogs. “If you blew yourself up 
until you burst you could never be as big as that awful 
monster we saw in the swampy meadow,” they piped. 

Annoyed by the slight cast on his powers, the 
silly old frog made one more gigantic attempt. He 
blew and blew and swelled and swelled until something 
inside him went pop. The old frog had burst. 


MORAL: Self-conceit leads to self-destruction. 





THE WOLF AND THE LAMB 


A wolf was drinking from a running stream one 
evening when he saw a lamb paddling in the water 
further down. 

“What a good supper she'll make for me,” he 
thought. “But there’s only one thing, I'll have to think 
of an excuse for killing such an innocent little creature.” 

After a moment he called out to the lamb, 
“How dare you make the water I’m drinking muddy 
with your feet?” 

“But I’m not,” protested the lamb. “I’m lower 
down the stream than you. How can I be making your 
water muddy when it runs from you to me?” 

‘“That’s as may be,” said the wolf. “Don’t dare 
to argue with me. I know who you are. It was you 
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who said those nasty things about me behind my back 
a year ago.” 
“I wasn't born a year ago,” bleated the lamb. 
“Well, in that case it must have been your 
father, which is the same thing. And anyway, I’m not 
going to be done out of my supper.’ 
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And having said this, the wolf leapt upon the 
poor lamb and tore her to pieces. 


MORAL: A cruel man will always find an excuse 


for his actions. 
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THE CAT AND THE FOX 


A boastful fox was one day telling a cat how 
clever he was. “Why, I have a whole bagful of tricks,” 
he said. ‘To start with, I know of at least a hundred 
different ways of evading my enemies, the dogs.”’ 

“Incredible,” replied the cat smoothly. ‘‘Per- 
sonally I have only one trick, although I usually find 
it works. Do teach me some of yours.”’ 

“Well,’’ replied the fox condescendingly, “some- 
time when I’m not too busy I might teach you one 
of my simpler tricks.” 

At this moment there could be plainly heard 
the baying of a pack of hounds. They appeared to 
be coming straight towards the place where the cat 
and fox were standing. Like a shot the cat scampered 
up a tree and disappeared amidst the foliage. “This 
is my trick I told you about,” pussy called down to 
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the fox. “It’s my only one. Which of your hundred 
will you use?” 
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The fox sat still endeavouring to think which 
of his many tricks to employ. The hounds came nearer. 
A moment too late the fox decided to make a bolt for 
it. But, even as he started off the hounds were upon 
him, and that was the end of Mr. Fox, bagful of tricks 
and all! 


MORAL: One good plan that works is better than 


a hundred doubtful ones. 
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THE FARMER AND HIS 
SONS 
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There was once a farmer who had two lazy sons. 
He was worried what would happen to his land when 
he died, as he knew they would not work on it as he 
had done. As he lay on his death bed he called them 
to his side. 
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‘‘My sons,” he said, “all the treasure I have 
lies buried in my fields.” 

The two young men thought he meant there was 
gold buried in the fields, so as soon as he was dead 
they went out and began to dig. They dug the soil 
over and over again, but found no treasure. The crops, 
however, grew strong with the digging they gave the 
ground and flourished greatly. The vines yielded more 
grapes, the orchard more fruit and the fields more 
grain. So it was the two sons found the treasure of 
which their father had spoken. 


MORAL: Hard work gives good reward. 





THE FOX AND THE 
BRAMBLE 


Once a fox was being pursued by hounds who 
were gaining on him rapidly. The cunning fox sud- 
denly swerved from his course and leapt into a hedge 
of brambles. 

“Ha! Ha!” laughed the fox, “those dogs will never 
follow me here through all these thorns and prickles.” 

Just at that moment he stepped on a large thorn. 
Immediately he turned on the bramble and began to 
reproach it. 

“What sort of a friend are you?” he asked. “I 
came to you for help and in return you prick me.” 

“Now, now,’ replied the bramble, “just a 
moment. You certainly came running to me for help, 
with your tail between your legs, but I didn’t ask you 
to come, did I? Indeed, I am the one who should be 
angry. When you came you knew I had thorns, and 
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hoped if the dogs followed they would be pricked by 
them. Now you yourself have been wounded you dare 
to complain. Next time you're hunted I hope the 
hounds will catch you.” 

As there was nothing the fox could answer to 
this he sat down and began to lick his wounded paws. 


MORAL: One who is selfish sees only selfishness 


in others. 
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THE MAN AND THE SATYR 
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Journeying along a woodland path a man and 
a satyr met one day and struck up an acquaintance. It 
was a cold, wintry day, and as they sat resting on a 
fallen tree the man put his fingers to his mouth and 
blew on them. | 
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“Why do you do that, my friend?” asked the 
Satyr. 

“Oh, when my hands are cold I always do that 
to warm them,” replied the man. 

Soon afterwards they came to the satyr’s house, | 
and he asked his new friend in for a bowl of hot 
porridge. As the satyr placed the steaming plate before 
his guest, the man raised his spoon to his lips and 
blew on it. 

“And now may I enquire what you are doing?” 
asked the satyr. 

“Oh, the porridge is too warm to swallow, so 
I am blowing on it to cool it,” replied the man. And 
he blew and blew while the surprised satyr stared in 
amazement. 


MORAL: Some people blow hot and cold with the 


same breath. 
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THE OLD MAN AND DEATH 





Bent with age and a life of hard work an old, 
old man was gathering wood in the forest. As he 
hobbled miserably along he began to feel very sorry 
for himself. 
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With a hopeless gesture he tossed his bundle 
of wood on to the ground and moaned, “Life is too 
difficult. I cannot endure it another minute. If only 
Death would come and take me.” 

Hardly had he spoken than Death, in the form 
of a skeleton in a black robe, appeared before him, 
“I heard you call me, sir. What can I do for you?” 

“Please, kind sir,’’ quavered the old man, shak- 
ing with fright, ‘‘could you help me put this bundle of 
wood back on my shoulder again?” 


MORAL: How sorry we would be if many of our 
wishes were granted. 
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THE THIEF AND THE DOG 


As a thief was climbing over a wall a watchdog 
began to bark. 

“Be quiet,”” commanded the thief, ‘I am one of 
your master’s friends.”’ 

But the dog kept on growling and barking. In 
an effort to silence him, the thief reached into a bag 
and tossed some scraps of food down to the dog. 

“No, you don’t,” snapped the faithful hound. 
“I was already suspicious of you, but now you are so 
free with your gifts I am sure your intentions are evil.” 


MORAL: Beware of him who comes bearing fine 
gifts. 
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THE WIND AND THE SUN 


The wind and the sun once had an argument as 
to which was the more powerful. Each was sure he 
had the greatest strength, but they could see no way 
of settling the dispute until suddenly a traveller came 
into view along a road down below. 

‘“Here’s our chance,” said the sun. “Now we'll 
see who's right. Let us agree that whichever of us 
forces this man to take off his coat is the stronger. 
I'll let you have first go to see what you can do.” 

While the sun hid behind a cloud the wind 
blew an icy blast with all his might, but the traveller 
did not take off his coat. The more strongly the wind 
blew, the more closely he kept it wrapped around him. 
At last the wind had to admit he was beaten. 

The sun now came from behind the cloud and 
started to shine down upon the traveller. Gradually 
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the man began to feel warm with the gentle heat of 
the sun’s rays. After a while he loosened his coat, and 
then he took it off altogether, and even sat down under 
the shade of a tree to cool himself. 


MORAL: Persuasion is stronger than force. 
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THE LION AND HIS THREE 
COUNCILLORS 


Leo, the king of beasts, was in a very irritable 
mood. That very morning his mate, the lioness, had 
told him his breath was unpleasant. After roaring for 
a while just to show he was king, the lion summoned 
his councillors. 

The first one was a sheep. 

“Friend sheep,” roared Leo, opening wide his 
enormous mouth, ‘‘would you say my breath was un- 
pleasant ?” 

Thinking the lion required the truth the sheep 
gave it, and the king of beasts in a rage bit off his head. 

Next the wolf was consulted, and was about to 
reply truthfully when he saw the sheep’s carcass. He 
replied quickly, “Why, Your Majesty, you have a breath 
as sweet as the blossoms in spring—” 

But before he could say any more, the lion tore 
him to pieces, calling him a flatterer. 
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Then the lion called the fox and put the same 
question to him. - The fox gave a hollow cough, cleared 
his throat and whispered, “Your Majesty, truly I have 
such a terrible cold in my head I cannot smell at all.” 


MORAL: A wise man says nothing in dangerous 
times. 
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THE QUACK FROG 


Emerging from a muddy swamp one day, a frog 
announced to the animal world that he could cure any 
disease. Interested in his loud croakings the animals 
‘gathered round, and the frog, immensely proud of the 
attention he had attracted, swelled himself up and 
bellowed, “Draw near, all of you, and behold! You 
are looking at the greatest physician in all the world! 
Not even Aesulapius, Jove’s court doctor—” 

His statement was interrupted by the loud bray 
of a donkey. A goat, too, appeared not to believe the 
frog’s claims and told him so. 

Then up spoke the wily fox. “How dare you 
set up to cure others, Mr. Frog?” he asked. “Why do 
you not first try to cure your own limping gait?” 

‘And your own blotched and wrinkled skin?” 
muttered the hare. 
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“And your own bulging and ugly eyes?’ bleated 
the sheep. 

This was too much for the quack frog, who 
drew in his head and hopped away back to the muddy 
swamp, while the animals laughed him to scorn. 





MORAL: Physician, heal yourself! 
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THE BIRDS, THE BEASTS 
AND THE BAT 


One day a war broke out between the birds and 
the beasts on earth. For many weeks the result of the 
battle was uncertain. The bat, taking advantage of the 
fact that he had certain characteristics of both bird 
and beast, kept himself aloof and remained neutral. 

The birds invited him to join their side, but he 
refused, saying, “I am a beast.’’ Later, some of the 
animals beseeched him to join their side, but he refused, 
saying, “I am a bird.” 

At last a truce was agreed upon between the 
birds and beasts. So the bat flew blithely up to the 
birds to join in their rejoicing. But the birds cold- 
shouldered him and flew away. And the beasts did 
exactly the same thing. Condemned by either side and 
acknowledged by neither, the miserable bat was obliged 
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to skulk away by himself and live in holes and corners, 
never daring to show his face except after dark, or at 
twilight. 


MORAL: He winds up friendless who plays both 


sides against the middle. 
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